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tombs of Esther and Mordocai. Farther south, the
apex of an isosceles triangle, whose base connects
Hamadan with Tehran, marks the site of Isfahan, the
mediaeval capital of the kingdom, and the centre of
Muhammadan culture in Persia. Isfahan, which was at
one time probably larger than any of the old or more
recent capitals, lies in a pleasant, well-cultivated plain,
almost midway between the Caspian and Persian Gulf,
and between Karman and the Turkish frontier south-
east and north-west, about 300 miles from all these
points, consequently in the most central habitable part
of the State. Notwithstanding the many calamities it
has suffered and the loss of prestige following the
removal of the seat of government northwards, it is still
a large place and the centre of many flourishing in-
dustries. It is "still adorned by several magnificent
edifices, dating mostly from its former periods of pros-
perity, conspicuous amongst which are the large royal
palace, the Chhar Bagh, the royal mosque (Masjid-i-
Shah), said to be the most sumptuous in the whole
Muhammadan world, and the great bazaar of Shah-
Abbas. Under Shah-Abbas (1587-1628), who made it
his capital, Isfahan reached its greatest splendour, and
had at that time no less than 1800 caravansarais, 2*70
public baths, over 100 large mosques, and a population
estimated at YSOjOOO.1 Even still it ranks with the
foremost cities of the East, and, according to the local
saying, but for lahqre it would be equal to half the
world. It suffered severely during the famine of 18*71,
but has since then sufficiently revived to give the
general impression that it must have fitly represented
the regal state and grandeur of modern Persia.

1 Even when captured by the Afghans tinder Mir Mahmtid in 1722,
"it was esteemed the largest and most magnificent city in Asia,*with,
600,000 inhabitants" (Jonas Hanway, iii. 122).
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